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THE ' WHITE HAND ' AS A LITERARY CONCEIT 

In the April (1911) number of this Review, pp. 207 ff., Pro- 
fessor Tilley has collected passages from Shakespeare and from 
a few other poets of the Elizabethan age referring to the white- 
ness of ladies' hands. His study leads him to conclude that 
"the frequent repetition of this thought" was a "tribute to their 
beauty in accordance with the standards of his day, which placed 
a fair skin among the rarest possessions of a beautiful woman. 
To the Elizabethan poets, exquisitely sensitive as they were to 
feminine beauty, a fair soft hand with slender fingers appealed 
intensely." 

This conclusion may be correct, for the 'white hand' from 
its very rarity in comparison with the hand of darker hue seems 
to have appealed intensely to poets, and to lovers, of all ages. 
However this may be, I am of the opinion that such passages as 
those cited by Professor Tilley are of little or no value in aiding 
us to form an opinion of the writer's personal ideal of beauty. 
For two very important factors have to be taken into considera- 
tion, — the nature of the play or poem in which such passages 
occur and the influence of the traditional "lover's vocabulary." * 
It is the latter, I think, and not "Renaissance standards of 
beauty," unless we mean literary standards, which has had "no 
little influence in establishing the white hand among the Eng- 
lish poets." 

Confining ourselves for the present to Shakespeare solely, we 
may note that in those plays which are taken from English 
sources, those in which the characters and scenes are English, — 
e.g., the historical plays, Merry Wives, Lear, Hamlet, Macbeth, 
— there is, with one exception, no reference to the 'white hand,' 
and, I may add, there are very few conceits of any kind. This 
one exception is Henry V, 3, 6, where Orleans swears, "By the 
white hand of my lady." Here it is important to note that a 
Frenchman swears this oath, and that, throughout this whole 



1 1 may note that this article is part of a more exhaustive study on the 
subject of lovers' conceits as literary tradition. 
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scene, the young men talk the hyperbolical language of sporting 
gallants. The plays, therefore, in which reference to the white 
hand is made are those which are taken directly or indirectly from 
Italian or French sources, and such references, and conceits 
generally, are most common in those works of Shakespeare which 
are most influenced by these sources. Hence they abound in his 
earlier poetry and in his sonnets, and in such a play as Romeo 
and Juliet. This fact of itself is enough to brand the white 
hand as a conceit, but Shakespeare himself leaves us no doubt 
on this point, for he satirizes not only the common use "of 'lily' 
as a descriptive adjective to picture the fairness of feminine 
beauty," but such hyperboles generally. In Love's Labour's 
Lost he pictures Rosaline as a brunette of the richest and most 
sparkling type, 5 and dwells with unusual fondness on every detail 
of her dark beauty. Biron in his soliloquies confesses that she 
is "awightly* wanton with a velvet brow | With two pitch-balls 
stuck in her face for eyes" (3, 1, 203), and the king tells him 
that she is as "black as ebony" (4, 3), and that since her time, 
"Ethiops of their sweet complexion crack" (4, 3). These are 
exaggerations, of course, but beneath them we can detect, as 
Furness remarks, "the complete picture of a brunette." Yet 
Biron, in his rhapsodies of love, superscribes his letter "to the 
snow-white hand of the most beauteous lady Rosaline" (4. 2, 
148), speaks of the "heaven of her brow," and says that "of all 
complexions the cull'd sovereignty | Do meet, as at a fair, 
in her fair cheek" (4, 3, 251). And Rosaline herself makes fun 
of his compliments when she says (5, 2, 32), "The numbers 
true ; and were the numbering too, | I were the fairest goddess 
on the ground. | O, he hath drawn my picture in his letter! " | 
Prin.—" Anything like?" | Ros.— "Much in the letters, nothing 

5 Cf . Shakesperiana, Vol. 7, p. 89. 

3 1 adopt the reading "wightly" in preference to the "whitly " of the Vari- 
orum, not because the latter reading weakens my argument, for I am perfectly 
willing to admit that Rosaline's complexion was "creamy " as Furness ex- 
plains the term, but because I fail to see the propriety of Biron's making, in 
this passage, the slightest concession to Rosaline's fairness. In his self- 
communings he goes to the utmost extremes in describing the blackness of 
his beloved's complexion (cf. 3, 3, "I am toiling in pitch"), and the epithet 
"whitly" surely weakens the picture which he tries to draw. 
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in the praise." Moreover, when the trick of the three lovers 
fails and their disguises are discovered, Biron forswears such 
"Taffeta phrases — Three-pil'd hyperboles, spruce affectation" 
(5, 2, 432), and protests, "By this white glove 1 (how white the 
hand God knows !) | Henceforth my wooing mind shall be ex- 
press'd!" 

By the side of Biron's rhapsodies over the fair beauty of his 
dark lady we may place those of Demetrius in M. N. Dream, 
when he awakes after Oberon has put upon his eyes "the flower 
of this purple dye," and sees Helena (3, 2, 141): "O, Helen, 
Goddess, nymph, perfect, divine! — high Taurus' snow, | Fann'd 
with the eastern wind, turns to a crow, | When thou holdst up 
thy hand," etc. Surely Shakespeare did not mean such hyper- 
boles to be taken seriously, for in this same play he takes occasion 
to burlesque them. At the rehearsal of the "hempen home- 
spuns," Thisbe says (3, 1, 95), "Most radiant Pyramus, most 
lily-white of hue," etc., and at the performance before the king, 
when she comes upon Pyramus's dead body, "Dead, dead? A 
tomb I Must cover thy sweet eyes. | These lily lips, | This cherry 
nose, I These yellow cowslip cheeks | Are gone, are gone; 
lovers, make mourn, | His eyes were green as leeks." Curi- 
ously enough, a century before Shakespeare, Francesco Berni ' 
satirized in a similar fashion, these very same conceits : — 
Chiome d'argento fine, irte e attorte 



Senz' arte, intorno ad un bel viso d'oro ; 

Fronte crespa, u'mirando io mi scoloro, 
Dove spunta i suoi strali amore e morte ; 
Occhi di perle vaghi, luci torte 
Da ogni obbietto disuguale a loro ; 



4 5, 2, 330. It may be noted that Petrarch, Son. CLXVI, speaks of Laura's 
white hand being covered by a white glove : " Candido, leggiadretto, e caro 
guamo, I Che copria netto avorio, e fresche rose." The same combination 
occurs in Lorris, Rom. de la Rose (ed. Michels), vs. 564. 

5 Cf . Puccianti, Antologia delta Poesia Italiana da Dante at Metastasio, 
p. 288. I owe the reference to the kindness of my colleague, Professor A. 
B. Myrick. This passage in Shakespeare may be made to serve as a parody 
of the words which Froissart, La Prison d' 'Amoureuse, 1. 471 ff., puts in the 
mouth of Pynoteus ( = Pyramus), when he finds the veil of Neptisphele - 
(= Thisbe), — words which I quote below. 
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Ciglia di neve, e quelle, ond' io m'accoro, 

Dita e man dolcemente grosse e corte ; 
Labbra di latte, bocca ampia celeste, 

Denti d'ebano, ran e pellegrini, 

Inaudita ineffabile armonia ; 
Costumi alteri e gravi ; a voi, divini 

Servi di amor, palese fo, che queste 

Son le bellezze della donna mia. 

Convincing evidence for the commonplace character of these 
epithets descriptive of feminine beauty is furnished by Shake- 
speare's sonnets. If we agree with Sidney Lee, Life of Shake- 
speare, 104 ff., whose views, however, I cannot follow in their 
entirety, that the "dark lady" of Sonnets CXX-CLII "may be 
relegated to the rank of the creatures of his fancy," it shows us 
simply that Shakespeare could praise both types of beauty, 
blonde and brunette, in language equally fervent, and that, 
therefore, no definite conclusion can be drawn as to his own 
personal preference. If, on the other hand, we agree with those 
who hold that the "dark lady" of these Sonnets was a real per- 
son, then, surely, Shakespeare did not share his "age's worship 
of the blonde type of beauty in preference to the brunette. ' ' 
For in Sonnet CXXX, after denying that the usual conceits, 
— eyes like the sun, coral lips, snow-white breasts, hair like 
golden wire, cheeks damask'd red and white, sweet breath, soft 
voice, majestic carriage, — describe his mistress, he concludes, 
"And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare, | As any she 
belied with false compare." In this case, Shakespeare's many 
epithets descriptive of a blonde type of beauty, — gray eyes 
(e.g., Two Gent, of Ver., 4, 4, 197; Tw. Night, 1, 5, 266; R. 
and J., 2, 4, 45), crystal eyes (M. N. Dream, 3, 2, 139; L. L. 
Lost, 4, 3, 142; Cymb., 5, 4, 81), golden hair (Z. L. Lost, 1. 1. ; 
Mer. of Ven., 1, 1, 170; 3, 2, 122), rosy cheeks and "lily tincture 
of her face" {Two Gent., 4, 4, 160), ruby lips {Cymb., 2, 2, 17), 
coral lips {Tarn, of the Shrew, 1, 1, 179), white hand (As You 
Like It, 3, 2, 413; Mer. of Ven., 2, 4, 12, etc.), and the like, are 
due, as I believe them to be, to the traditional lover's vocabulary. 
In this vocabulary the white hand and slender fingers play a 
prominent part. Not only are they praised by the poets of 
Shakespeare's own day (cf. the examples cited by Professor 
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Tilley on page 210), but by all the English poets beginning with 
Chaucer. I select a few out of a very large number of examples. 

Air the sonneteers preceding Shakespeare worship in their 
verse the same type of beauty, — a blonde with golden hair, 
often described as "curl'd wire," forehead white as ivory or 
snow, cheeks on which the red rose mingles with the white lily, 
eyes bright as stars, sun, or moon, and gray in color, long slen- 
der fingers tipped with roses or pearls, a hand white as snow, 
milk or lily : Cf . Lodge, Phillis, 9, 22 ; Barnes, Parthenophil and 
Parthenope, 48, 71; Constable, Diana, 1st Dec. 11; Daniel, 
Delia, 14, 19; Sidney, Astrophel and Stella, 7, 8, esp. 8, 32, 103; 
(Stella differs from the type only in having black eyes) ; Watson 
Hekatopathia, 7, 53; Spenser, Amoretti, 1, 37, 64, 81 (cf. also, 
Epithal, 148 ff.); Surrey, Description and Praise of his Love, 
Geraldine; Complaint of his Lady; and, finally, Sir Thomas 
Wyat wrote a poem In Praise of the Beauty of his Mistress' 
Hands. 

This praise of the golden-haired blonde and her white hands 
is not confined, however, to the sonneteers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but is common to all the poetry of the period. As exam- 
ples from writers of the close of the century, I may cite Marlowe, 
Hero and Leander, 5 ff. ; Greene, Friar Bacon, 1, 1, 51 ff. (ed. 
Gayley), id. Doron's Description of Semele (ed. Dyce, Greene 
and Peele, p. 287); Peele, Old Wives Tale (ib. p. 455); Kyd, 
Soliman and Perse da, 4, 1, 75 ff. (ed. Boas); Lyly, Midas, 4, 1, 
A Song of Daphne to the Lute; Hey wood, In Praise of his Lady. 
And these may be paralleled by many passages from writers of an 
earlier period, such as the following from Hawes, The Pastime 
of Pleasure, Canto XXX, where he describes La Belle Pucel: 
"Her foreheade stepe, with fayre browes bent, | Her eyen grey, 
her nose straight and fayre, | In her white chekes the fair blonde 
it went I As among the white the redde to repayre ; | — Herarmes 
slender, and of goodly bodye, | Her fingers small and therto 
right long, | White as the milke, with blewe vaynes among." 
As we go back into the fifteenth century we find Lydgate de- 
scribing his gods and goddesses, as well as his human characters, 
in identical language; cf. his description of Pallas in Reson and 
Sensuallyte, 1029 ff . ; of Venus, ib. 1536 ff . ; of Mercury, ib. 
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1709 ff. Compare with these his description of Medea, Troy 
Book, 1, 1570 ff., of Helen/ ib. 2, 3648 f f . ; especially that of 
Polyxena, ib. 4, 584, ff., a passage full of the usual conceits. 
Chaucer also pictures the same blonde type; cf. his description 
of Emelye, Knight's Tale, 177 ff., "that fairer was to sene | Than 
is the lilie upon his stalke grene, | And fressher than the May 
with floures newe. | — For with the rose colour stroof hir 
hewe." In the Pro/., 151 ff., he says of the Prioresse, "Hir 
nose tretys, hir eyen greye as glas, | Hir mouth ful smal, and 
ther-to softe and reed; | But sikerly she hadde a faire forheed." 
In the Phisician's Tale, 30 ff., Virginia's beauty is described 
as painted by nature lily-white and rose-red, with tresses which 
Phcebus had dyed, "Lyk to the stremes of his burned hete." 
For the white hands, cf. The Book of the Duchesse, 950 ff. : 
"My lady — hadde — | Right faire shuldres — and armes every lith 
I Fattish, flesshy, not greet therwith | Right whyte hands, and 
nayles rede." For further examples of the blonde type, cf. 
Rom. of the Rose, 10 10 ff., 121 1 ff. 

Since the dominating influence upon English poetry from 
Chaucer to Shakespeare was the poetry of Italy and France, we 
are justified in enquiring whether the blonde lady with golden 
hair, gray eyes, white hands, appears in it. Starting, there- 
fore, with the French sonneteers of the sixteenth century, who 
were, in large measure, the models of the English sonneteers of 
the same period, it will suffice to cite one sonnet of Desportes 
to show that the blonde lady was beloved by him, Diane, 1, 11: 
"Du bel ceil de Diane est ma flamme empruntee, | En ses noaux 
blonds dorez mon cceur est arreste, | Sa main victorieuse a pris 
ma liberte, | Et sa douce parole a mon ame enchantee. | Son 
ceil rend la splendeur des astres surmontee, | Ses cheveux du 

6 Lydgate's description is meagre compared with that given in the old 
alliterative translation of Guido's Historia Troiana, written about the middle 
of the fourteenth century and printed in E. E. Texts, 39, 56. Here (vs. 3020) 
the author describes in order Helen's features, her golden hair, her forehead 
whiter than snow, her eyes shining like stars, her nose, her cheeks "as the 
chalke white, | As the rose was the rud," lips, mouth, teeth, chin, complexion, 
bust, neck, shoulders, arms and hands, breast and body. Hardly less detailed 
is the description of Helen given by Constantinus Manasses, a Byzantine 
writer of the twelfth century in his Chron., 1164 ff. 
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soleil ternissent la beaute, | Sa main passe l'yvoire, et la divinite 
I De ses sages discours k bon droit est vantee. | Son bel oeil me 
ravit, son poil dore me tient, | La rigueur de sa main mes doul- 
eurs entretient, | Et par son doux parler. je sens croistre ma 
flamme. | Ainsi tourne ma vie, et n'ai plus de repos | Depuis 
l'heure qu'amour m'engrava dedans 1'ame | Son ceil, son poil, sa 
main, et ses divins propos." (Cf. also, for the white hand, id. 
Son. 35; Les Amours d'Hippolyte, Son. 33.) The same "main 
d'ivoire" appears in Marot, Epigr. 197 (cf. id. 51, 202). Since 
Petrarch and his disciples were the avowed models of these 
French poets, we are not surprised to find that Laura is of the 
same blonde type. Her lover never tires of singing of her golden 
hair, her snowy countenance (cf. Son. 183), her clear eyes, 
brighter than the sun and stars (Son. 301, 9, 222, 315). For 
her white hands I need cite only Son. 166: "O bella man, che mi 
distringi '1 core, | E'n poco spazio la mia vita chiudi ; | Man' ov' 
ogni arte, e tutti loro studi | Poser Natura, e '1 Ciel- per farsi 
onore; | Di cinque perle oriental colore, | E sol nelle mi piaghe 
acerbi, e crudi, | Diti schietti soavi ; a tempo ignudi | Consente 
or voi, per arricchirmi Amore. | Candido, leggiadretto, e caro 
guanto, I Che copria netto avorio, e fresche rose; | Chi vide 
al mondo mai si dulci spoglie? Cos! avers' io del bel velo altre- 
ttanto. I O incostanza dell' umane cose! | Pur questo e furto; e 
vien ch' i' me ne spoglie." Such conceits are not, however, 
peculiar to Petrarch, nor original with him. His contemporary, 
Fazio Degli Uberti, employs all of them in a Canzone in which 
he describes a portrait of his lady, and dwells lovingly on her 
white and rosy hands and long, slender fingers. We find them 
also in the poetry of earlier writers, for example, in that of 
Guido Cavalcanti (d. 1300) and Guido Guinicelli (about 1250). 
The blonde lady is not, moreover, a type peculiar to the Ital- 
ian and French sonneteers. She is the one perfect type of 
beauty in all kinds of poetry and in prose. A few examples 
will confirm this statement. Ariosto, Orl. Fur. 7, st. 11 ff., 
makes use of all the conceits in his description of Alcina, saying 
of her hand, "la Candida man spesso si vede | Lunghetta al- 
quanto e di larghezza angusta | Dove ne nodo appar ne vena 
eccede. ' ' In Di Due Amanti of ^Eneas Silvius (beginning), Lu- 
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cretia is described as a blonde, and the "due giovinette" in Boc- 
caccio, Nov. 96, 2, are blondes. From Froissart's poetry, which 
had a strong influence upon Chaucer, cf. Paradys d' 'Amour, 
1 147 ff: "Ensi fui je ja ferus | D'uns cheveles blons | Et 
d'uns vairs yex a point fendus; " id. L' Espinette amoureuse, 
191 3, 1945, 2345; La Prison amoureuse, itfi it., the words of 
Pynoteus (Pyramus) when he finds the veil of Neptisphele 
(Thisbe): "vostre coulour | Fresce et vermelle comme rose — 
Belles mains, biaus pies et biaus bras | Drois et Ions, — Vairs 
yeux, cler fronc, ceveles sors." La Roman de la Rose of Lorris 
is full of such descriptions (cf. 527 ff., 1000 ff., 1197 ff., 1246 ff., 
and, for the white hand, 564): "et por garder que ses mains 
blanche | ne halissent ot uns blans gans." The same con- 
ventional traits appear also in De Venus la deesse d' 'Amour (ed. 
W. Foerster) st. 156 ff. So all the ladies in the Arthurian ro- 
mances of Chretien of Troyes are blondes with golden hair, with 
brows whiter than marble or ivory, with bosoms whiter than 
snow, with countenances "where the rose covereth the lily" 
(cf. the description of Enide, in Erec et Enide, 411 ff. ; of Sore- 
damour, in Alexandre et Soredamour, 785 ff.) 

Such examples are typical and are merely a few out of a large 
number, but they are sufficient to show that the tribute which 
the Elizabethan poets pay to the blonde type of beauty and her 
white hands was conventional even in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. They show us also that what we commonly con- 
ceive to be the distinct type of southern beauty, as an example 
of which Professor Tilley cites Rosaline in Love's Labour s Lost, 
with her black eyes and "velvet brow," is not the literary type 
at all ; it finds no favor with the love poets of southern peoples, 
whose ladies are all blondes of the most pronounced type, — a 
type such as we should expect to find, and as a matter of fact, 
do find, in the literature of a blonde race.' 

It is not the duty of the student of literature to determine 

' My colleague, Professor Tupper, kindly calls my attention to the high 
esteem in which the blonde was held by the Anglo-Saxons ; cf. his notes in 
his edition of the Riddles of the Exeter Book, pp. 95, 170, and the references 
there cited which show that the early Germans and Scandinavians shared in 
the "dislike of dark and love of fair skins." 
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whether this blonde type was in itself a poet's dream, merely, 
or whether the blonde type actually predominated in southern 
Europe during the Middle Ages. 8 The question which con- 
fronts him is whence came the evident conceits, the lover's 
language, employed by the poets to describe the fair beauty of 
their mistresses? My own opinion is that they come from 
classic literature, especially from the Roman elegiac poets, 
Ovid above all, and I hope to be able to show, when I have com- 
pleted my study of these matters, that nearly every love-conceit 
in English poetry, at any rate, comes, chiefly through the Ital- 
ian and French, from the same source. Here I shall give but a 
few examples of the "fair, soft hand with slender fingers," as 
we find it in Latin poetry. 

That such a hand was highly prized we see from Catullus, 43, 
who says of a woman who lacked all the essentials of beauty, 
"nee longis digitis." And the same poet, in order to emphasize 
the effeminacy of Attis after his emasculation, writes (63, 8), 
"niveis — cepit manibus — typanum." Propertius frequently 
praises the "gleaming white arms" and the "snowy hands" of 
his mistress, Cynthia (cf. 3, [4], 6, 12; 2, 16, 24; 2, 22, 5), and 
in 2, 1, 19, he tells her to strike the lyre with her "ivory 
fingers." We know, too, that her hands were long and slender 
and that her hair was auburn (cf. 2, 2, 5). All the ladies in 
Ovid have the same gleaming white arms, described in Am. 
3, 7, 8 as "eburnea brachia — candidiora nive" (cf. Am. 2, 16, 

8 The fact that the Normans and Germans were blondes would be sufficient 
to account for the prevalence of the blonde type in courtly poetry ; the praise 
of the blonde would thus tend to become a commonplace, and pass into suc- 
ceeding literature, even after the brunette type became common. Professor 
Michel, however, surely goes too far when he says, in a note on p. 58 of his 
TMatre Francais au Moyen Age, that black hair was rare at the end of the 
thirteenth century. He cites, in proof of this assertion, many passages from 
Old French romances in which the epithets "golden-haired," " fair-skinned," 
and the like occur, but he fails to note the fact that most of them are applied 
to the heroes of the old mythology, and that such adjectives are always 
applied to them in classic poetry. On the other hand a poem, De Contemfitu 
Mundi, by Anselm, who died 1199, which he cites, proves that black hair 
could not have been uncommon, although it was unfashionable and un- 
literary : " arte quidem videas nigros flavescere crines | Nititur ipsa suo mem- 
bra movere loco." Roman women under the Empire did exactly the same 
thing. 
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29; Her. 19, 140; cf. further, Tibullus, 1, 8, 33). Similarly 
Horace, Odes 2, 5, 18, describes Lalage, "albo sic umeronitens 
I Ut pura nocturno renidet | Luna mari." Martial, Epigr. 8, 
56, 14, describes a boy, "pulcherrimus ille | Marmorea fundens 
nigra Falerna manu," which recalls the use of this epithet by 
Ovid, Met. 3, 481, where he says of Narcissus, "nudaque mar- 
moreis percussit pectora palmis." 

That these snow-white arms and hands belong to the same 
blonde type of beauty as that which appears in modern literature 
will be apparent to any reader of Latin love poetry. Thus Pro- 
pertius, 2, 3, 9, describes Cynthia's face as "candida," declares 
that it is whiter than the lily, and her blush as "when in milk 
the rosy petals ( of a rose do float;" her hair he describes as 
"fulva," auburn, but all the other poets of the day give their 
ladies "flava," i.e. "golden hair"; so Vergil to Dido {Ain. 4, 
68); Tibullus to Delia (1, 5, 44); Horace to Pyrrha {O. 1, 5, 4); 
to Phyllis (2, 4, 14), to Chloe (3, 9, 19); Catullus to Ariadne 
(64, 63), to Queen Berenice (66, 62) ; Ovid to Cydippe {Her. 
I9i 57)- It is interesting to note, also, that Ovid describes his 
gods and goddesses as having golden hair: Apollo {Am. I, 15, 
35), Ceres (ib. 3, 10, 3), Venus and Minerva (ib. 1, 1, 7-8),— 
so, be it remembered, Lydgate describes them, — even his men, 
cf. Her. 12. 11, of Jason. From later poets, whose ladies are also 
blondes, I need cite only Martial, 5, 37, 7; Juvenal, 6, 354. The 
skin of all these ladies is whiter than the whitest marble, than 
ivory, than wool, than milk, than swan feathers, etc., etc. (cf. 
Hor. O. 1, 19, 5; 2, 4, 2; Tibullus, 3, 4, 32; Ovid, Her. 19, 57; 
Am. 3, 3; especially, Ovid, Met. 13, 789; Martial 1, 115; 5, 37), 
and their eyes are torches or stars (Ovid, Am. 2, 16, 44; 3, 3, 
9; Tibullus, 4, 2, 5; Propertius 2, 3, 14). 

Such passages as these from the Latin poets of the last days 
of the Republic and the Augustan Age were the source, I be- 
lieve, whence the early Italian and French poets drew the con- 
ceits which they employ to describe their blonde ladies. These 
Latin poets, however, found most of them ready at hand in 
Greek literature, especially in that of the Alexandrian period by 
which they were chiefly influenced. Many such conceits appear 
in the poetry of Theocritus, — compare, for example, the famous 
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address of Polyphemus to the "milk-white" Galatea (11, 20), 
and the description of Helen (18, 25 ff.), — of Callimachus, of 
Apollonius of Rhodes. This poetry, and that of contemporary 
writers, much of which has been preserved in their Latin imi- 
tators only, furnished material for the writers of the later Greek 
romances, of erotic letters, such as Alciphron and Philostratus, 
of the erotic epigrams which are contained in the Greek Anthol- 
ogy, and in all of these the lover's vocabulary is strained to the 
utmost. But the Alexandrians, although they may have in- 
vented most of the conceits which appear in later literature, 
were not the creators of the blonde type. Many of the Greek 
gods and goddesses, heroes and heroines, are described as 
"golden-haired" by Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar, and they con- 
tinued to be so described by succeeding writers in spite of the 
fact that the Greeks of the classical period had dark hair and 
dark eyes. 9 The importance of the type in Homer removes the 
problem from the sphere of literature to that of anthropology 
where, for the present, we may leave it. 

M. B. Ogle. 

University of Vermont. 

'Compare Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, I, pp. 282 ff. 



